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THE ALDINE. 



FIVE PHASES OF FALSTAFF. 



Extended comment, at this day, on the character 
of Sir John Falstaff, or the scenes of the wondrous 
plays through which the fat knight moves, evoking a 
certain amount of liking in the midst of the merri- 
ment which he always excites, 
and the disgust coming not sel- 
dom in his presence, — this could 
only be regarded as an imperti- 
nence, except as coming from the 
pen of some second Hazlitt, 
capable of discerning new beau- 
ties in a mine already explored 
by hundreds of others, and able 
to express his discoveries in 
words only less sparkling than 
those of the master-dramatist re- 
ceiving attention. The fact is 
undoubted, that, from whatever 
cause, the character of Falstaff is 
the best known throughout the 
world, and oftenest alluded to in 
dramatic or social conversation, 
of any one of the embodiments 
of Shakspeare — followed most 
closely, perhaps, in this regard, 
by philosophic Hamlet, and at 
yet a greater distance by the 
ultra-tragic Macbeth and Othello ; 
and equally sure is it that the 
production of either of the plays 
in which he holds a prominent 
part, with an able impersonation of the character 
understood, is more likely to attract audiences con- 
tinuously for the length of a "run," than that of any 
other of Shakspeare's plays, without exception. And, 
the impertinence above alluded to, fully admitted, and 
the truth that there is really nothing new to be said, 
also thrown into the scale, it remains that essayists as 
well as dramatic critics, will continue to write of this 
great embodiment (no pun intended) possessing a 
charm so truly perennial. 

Most general readers, as well as those especially 
who have made the drama and dramatic literature a 
study, are aware that the character of Falstaff had its 
first exhibition in the historical 
play of " Henry IV," with some 
of the critics asserting, in spite 
of the disclaimers of the author, 
that the original idea of the 
cowardly and loose-living fat 
knight, was drawn from Sir John 
Fastolfe, a brave and by no 
means corpulent warrior, of the 
purest life, who fought in the 
company of the gallant Duke of 
Bedford, in the wars in France. 
We have, in this play, other dra- 
matic boons only less valuable 
than the creation of the charac- 
ter of Falstaff, in the mental 
births of Prince Hal, a prince 
who seems really to have dis- 
played some lightness in his 
youth, though later to become 
.the hero king, Henry V., — of 
the red-nosed Bardolph, type of 
the tavern lounger and swash- 
buckler of the day, — of Pistol, 
type-braggart and unmistakable 
coward, whose big words leave 
scarcely room remaining in the 
world for his little soul, — of Nym, another and milder 
Pistol, — of Poins, the companion of the Prince in 
many of his mad pranks, — of Dame Quickly, type of 
the low-class landlady of the period, — and of so 
many others, interesting though minor, that space 
fails to group them as they deserve. It is also and 
equally well understood, from traditions of the time 
and rumored declarations of the dramatist himself, 
that "The Merry Wives of Windsor," in which Fal- 
staff makes his second appearance, for a wonder no 
whit below his first self, — was an afterthought, more 



truly that of Queen Elizabeth than her mighty play- 
wright, the virgin queen having expressed a strong 
desire to see the fat knight in love, and thus moved 
Shakspeare to one of the few appendiary works in all 
time that have been worthy of the originals. In this, 
with the low companions retained, another group of 




FALSTAFF AND PRINCE HAL. 

characters came into being: "Sweet Anne Page"; 
the merry wives, Mistress Page and Mistress Ford ; 
Shallow and Slender, most admirably typed by their 
names; Sir Hugh Evans and Dr. Caius, in whom 
the Welshman and the Frenchman were most ludi- 
crously embodied ; and many, though fewer, of those 
subordinate characters, none of them lay-figures, in 
whom it may be said that Shakspeare actually rioted ; 
— while it is beyond doubt that the location of this 
play at Windsor, and around the fine old royal forest, 
has done nearly as much as the long royal residence 
there to make the whole section classic, and, indeed, 
little below the designation of immortal. 




FALSTAFF IN THE BUCK-BASKET. 

Did space permit, a most interesting review might 
here be given of the actors who, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, from first to last, have devoted some of their 
best talents to illustrating the freaks and fancies of 
Falstaff, in one and the other of the two plays, so 
much nearer twins than any besides on the dramatic 
record. Necessarily, waiving such an intention, it 
must be said that, in America, of late years, there 
would seem to have been more of an abiding love for 
the character of the colossal braggart and toper, and 
for the two plays in which he figures, than in England, 



where he might be thought to have had his proper 
home. For the late James H. Hackett, an actor of 
excellence in every regard, made a very large per- 
centage of his whole fame as Falstaff — a card of 
profit and reputation whenever and wherever he chose 
to offer it ; while the late William E. Burton, equally 
excellent, and much more versa- 
tile than Mr. Hackett, made the 
role one of marked interest when- 
ever disposed to pass through a 
season of the mad rollick neces- 
sarily involved. Since the depar- 
ture of the two, it may be said 
that, with a few of minor excel- 
lence, we have two Falstaffs on 
the American stage, well contest- 
ing the palm with those who 
have preceded — Ben De Bar, a 
Western actor-manager, holding 
a great popularity in that region, 
as a riotous and most forcible re- 
presentative of the character ; and 
Charles Fisher, an actor dear to 
New Yorkers ever since the old 
Burton days, having filled the 
role (in "the Merry Wives") 
for many weeks at the Twenty- 
fourth Street Fifth Avenue Thea- 
tre, New York, in a splendid 
revival of the play by Manager 
Daly, during the winter of 1872- 
3, just previous to the destruction 
of that small but popular temple 
of the drama, alternately classical and sensational. 

We present, in connection, no less than five pic- 
tures, with Falstaff a central figure in each, and the 
series embodying features from both the plays already 
named. The first, ' ' Falstaff and Prince Hal, " is 
from "Henry IV.," (part 1. act ii. scene 4), and 
illustrates this brief but important passage in the sen- 
timent of the play, with Dame Quickly, Gadshill and 
Peto also present : 

Prince Henry. — Do thou stand for my father, and examine 
me upon the particulars of my life. 

. Falstaff. — Shall I ? content : — This chair shall be my state, 
this dagger my sceptre, and this cushion my crown. 

Prince Henry. — Thy state is taken 
for a joint-stool, thy golden sceptre for 
a leaden dagger, and thy precious rich 
crown for a pitiful bald crown. 

In the second picture, "Fal- 
staff in the Buck-Basket," we 
have the ' ' basket scene " from 
the " Merry Wives of Windsor" 
(act iii. scene 3), perhaps oftener 
laughed over than any other one 
creation of human intellect. The 
actors in this scene are the two 
mischievous wives, Mistress 
Page and Mistress Ford, and 
the fat knight in a condition of 
mingled fear and perspiration, 
only faintly shadowed in the 
ejaculations following : 

Falstaff. — Let me see't ! [the bas- 
ket] Let me see't ! O, let me see't ! 
I'll in — I'll in: follow your friend's 
counsel — I'll in. 

Mistress Page. — What, Sir John Fal- 
staff ! Are these your letters, knight ? 

Falstaff. — I love thee, and none 
but thee : help me away ! Let me 
creep in here. 

In the third picture, ' ' Fal- 
staff and his Model Recruits," we return again to 
"Henry IV." (part 2. act iii. scene 2), the charac- 
ters present, beside the principal, being Shallow, Si- 
lence, and Bardolph, servants, and the recruits for 
what the commander was afterward pleased to call 
his "ragged regiment," and to say that "he wouldn't 
march through Coventry [the place of ruined repu- 
tations] with 'em ! " — Mouldy, Shadow, Wart, Feeble 
and Bullcalf : 

Falstaff. — Let me see them, I beseech you. 

Shallow. — Where's the roll? Where's the roll? Where's 




-let me see. So, so, s 
-let them appear as I 



d, so. 
call : 



Yea, marry 
let them do 



and her com- 



the roll ? Let me see - 
sir : Ralph Mouldy : - 
so, let them do so. 

The fourth picture: "Falstaff at Heme's Oak/' 
displays the stout reprobate in that amorous scene in 
Windsor Forest, in which Anne Pag< 
panions are playing the part of 
fairies and frightening the victim 
into a sort of comic syncope, as 
shown in the "Merry Wives" 
(actv. scene 5). Present, only 
the pretended Fairy Queen and 
her fairies, and the disappointed 
wearer of the horns : 

Falstaff. — They are fairies ! — he 
that speaks to them shall die. 
I'll wink, and couch : no man their 
works must eye. 

For the concluding picture of 
this series, we have the splendid 
full-page illustration, k Shall I 
not take mine ease in mine inn ?" 
present with Falstaff, Doll Tear- 
sheet, Dame Quickly, the Page, 
and the musicians in the back- 
ground ; while the interior of 
the antique inn-room is a won- 
drous study of care and fidelity, 
from the hand of a German art- 
ist, Edward Grutzner, of the 
Munich school, who completed I 
and exhibited it in the year 1873. 
The passage of the play (again 
"Henry IV." part 2, act ii. scene 
but full of character (not 
putable, perhaps) : 



won. But, side by side with the new recruits, events 
marched in and filled the gaps. Those who had 
stood only to resist, fell back homeward and furled 
their old colony flags forever/ Marching up the hills 
with the New Year, and mounting guard over every 
fresh escarpment, came — not Massachusetts, nor Rhode 
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4) is very brief 
necessarily the most re- 



Page. — The music is come, sir. 
Falstaff \ — Let them play. Play, 
Doll! 



sirs. Sit on my knee, 



UNFURLING THE FLAG. 



Early in December, 1775, fourteen thousand farm- 
ers manned the heights round Boston. Their rude 
earth-works, in daily lengthening flanks, were circling 
round the enemy in the town — the ' ' ministerial army, " 
as, with lingering loyalty to the 
king, they still spoke of the vet- 
erans under Howe. 

Farmers and artisans from the 
Eastern colonies, clad in calico 
frocks, led by the rough-hewn 
soldiers of former wars, together 
with a few riflemen from Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and Virginia, 
all scant of powder, their chief 
piece of artillery the great mor- 
tar captured from the royal trans- 
port Nancy, which Putnam had 
mounted astride and christened 
' ' The Congress " — these were 
the besiegers. Stern and reso- 
lute, thus far they had stood 
embattled only for resistance, not 
organized for triumph. Ranged 
under banners various in design 
and legend, they were but the 
troops of colonies, not the army 
of a nation. Massachusetts 
waved her pine-tree flag, in- 
scribed "An Appeal to Heaven ;" 
Connecticut her old colonial 
arms, with ' ' Qui transtulit, sus- 
tinet." Other standards bore a mailed 
thirteen arrows ; and others a coiled 
giving the warning, ' ' Don't tread on me 
such varying devices and lax exercise of discipline, 
for months this brave but unskilled host had held 
their lines, bound only by one central presence 
— Washington. 

For many of them the end of the year was to close 
their term of service. Whole regiments were to leave. 
New and untried recruits were to take their places, 
and thinner lines were to guard the heights already 



FALSTAFF AND HIS MODEL RECRUITS. 

Island, nor Connecticut — but the advance of "The 
United Colonies" — "the Continent" — the reinforce- 
ment of new and still expanding ideas. 

There was no lack of leaders. Putnam was in his 
batteries, ^blaze with his great mortar, crying only for 
powder, "Ye gods, give us powder!" Greene was 
dashing along the lines on his white horse ; and Wash- 
ington was there, calm and cautious, yet yearning to 
attack. But armies can not dress their lines on men. 
No highest valor can be massed around a plume. 
Great hearts must be fired by idea — some broad, im- 
mortal ray, floating round and pictured on a flag. 
" Independence " was on the wing, but still far off. 




FALSTAFF AT HERNE'S OAK. 



hand with 

rattlesnake, 

So under 



"Union" was circling in the lower air. Seizing then 
on that, for all could grasp it, and stamping it first 
and alone, in vivid colors, above the camps and before 
the world, so the Continental Flag was born, and so, 
at last, the Continental army was marshaled in its 
ranks. Beside the ancient Cambridge elm, on every 
redoubt of the lines, at the head of every brigade, on 
the second day of January, 1776, the flag of the United 
Colonies was first unfurled, saluted by the roar of the 
great mortar, by the guns of the batteries, and the 
cheers of the new army. Thirteen stripes, alternate 



red and white, symbolized the Union of the Colonies. 
In the canton, or dexter quarter, the triple-crossed 
union of England was yet retained. It was not yet 
time for the stars. Independence waited for the sum- 
mer, and the flag for readiness to adopt the hint from 
the personal arms of the great leader. 

This design of the Continental 
colors arose from a conference 
between Washington, with his 
military council, and a commit- 
tee of the Congress — Benjamin 
Franklin, of Pennsylvania, Tho- 
mas Lynch, of Carolina, and 
Benjamin Harrison, of Virginia, 
who visited the camp in the pre- 
ceding October. Their adop- 
tion of the emblematic stripes 
may be fairly referred to certain 
incidents of the summer before. 
Washington received his com- 
mission on the 20th of June, 
1775; and the next day he 
started from Philadelphia to 
take command at Boston, es- 
corted by the Philadelphia Troop 
of Light Horse. General Schuy- 
ler rode by his side. The troop 
flag bore in its canton the thir- 
teen stripes of red and white. 
It was the first ensign under 
which Washington rode as com- 
mander-in-chief. Added to this 
was the hint given by the Dutch 
flag of three stripes, which gave being to New Am- 
sterdam. It is not strange that Schuyler should pic- 
ture the flag of his Netherland ancestors to the 
commander as they rode ; and it was altogether con- 
sistent with the times that the same flag should be 
displayed by the descendants of the Dutch burghers, 
as they escorted Washington through New York. 

While the Continental army was thus organized on 
the heights of Boston, the Continental navy had its 
birth at Philadelphia. The Congress had resolved to 
put a small fleet in commission, and the chief com- 
mand was given to Commodore Ezek Hopkins, of 
Rhode Island. The Alfred was to be the flag-ship, 
to be commanded by Captain 
Dudley Saltonstall, with Paul 
Jones, the senior lieutenant of 
the navy, as the first lieutenant. 
At the same time — history points 
to the same day — that the Conti- 
nental stripes were first unfurled 
at Boston, they were hoisted 0*1 
the flag-ship at Philadelphia. 
But the naval flag bore only the 
stripes, without a canton. Rec- 
ord is silent as to any further 
device ; but as history must often 
ask the aid of art, old paintings 
supply the want of records. And 
in these the symbol of the rattle- 
snake is found undulating over 
the naval stripes. Paul Jones 
records that by his hand the naval 
ensign was first displayed, when 
he hoisted, as he writes, ' ' the 
flag of America" over the deck 
of the Alfred, under the salute 
of thirteen guns and thirteen 
heartfelt and ringing cheers. 

While the thirteen stripes thus 
became part of the recognized 
standard of the colonies, it must be noted that there 
was no resolve of Congress confirming them as such ; 
nor any legislation by that body relating thereto, until 
1777. As the conflict grew, military convenience as 
well as patriotic feeling desired a change in the canton, 
to make it distinct from that of the foe. So, without 
definite law, the stars gradually began to appear as 
events begat ideas. 

Scarcely had the Continental flag been unfurled, 

when the hostile speech of the king arrived in Amer- 

and became circulated in the camp at Boston. 
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